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Editorial Comment 


Cities and the National Defense 


HE federal government has recognized 

that states and municipalities have an 

important part to play in carrying out 
the national defense program. The estab- 
lishment in the Council of National Defense 
of the Division of State and Local Co-opera- 
tion, headed by Frank Bane and Daniel W. 
Hoan, provides a channel through which 
states and cities can be effectively repre- 
sented at Washington to the end that all 
levels of government may co-operate in the 
huge task that has been undertaken. Obvi- 
ously, the defense program will have an 
important effect on local government, es- 
pecially on financial and personnel policies, 
and municipal officials in all parts of the 
country are taking steps to solve the prob- 
lems that are being raised. Because of the 
widespread interest in the defense program 
and its effect on cities, there are reproduced 
in this issue all of the addresses which were 
presented at the national defense session 
at the twenty-seventh annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, held late in September in Colorado 
Springs. 


It's Always Budget Time 


LONG about this time of year in a 
fort of American city halls, lights 

are burning later, the clatter of adding 
machines is more frenzied, and there is an 
unmistakable feeling of tension in the air. 
It’s budget time again. 

Just ahead looms another fiscal year, de- 
manding that new plans be made, that new 
taxes be levied, that new balances be struck 
between revenues and expenditures. Before 
that new fiscal year is ushered in, custom 
has decreed that a document must be pub- 


lished, a document that with perennial stub- 
bornness insists that the 365 days next to 
come be anticipated by long columns of 
figures, code numbers, and dollar signs. Once 
that document has been drafted and its last 
decimal point hammered home, all hands 
can relax once more. This concept of the 
budget prevails in most city halls. In few 
cities is a real job of budgeting being done. 
By and large we have not learned to make 
effective use of budgeting as a tool of man- 
agement. A clearer understanding of the 
entire process is needed. 

First of all, we have placed too much 
emphasis on dollars and far too little atten- 
tion on activities and the work to be done. 
If budgetary programs are to be something 
more than carefully predicted expense ac- 
counts, expenditures must be related to ob- 
jectives. Unit costs need to be calculated, 
but they have little meaning unless they are 
related to units of achievement. It is not 
enough to know how much it will cost to have 
a visiting nurse make 20 calls per day for a 
year. We also need to know what these 
calls can be expected to produce in terms of 
reduced mortality and mobidity rates. Pro- 
posed police expenditures need to be related 
to their effect on crime rates, traffic accident 
rates, and so forth. It is true that satis- 
factory measurement devices are still lack- 
ing for many municipal activities, but this 
does not minimize the necessity for keeping 
major objectives foremost in the whole 
budgeting process. This is our plea to mu- 
nicipal officials—make the budgeting process 
a continuous job and not just a presentation 
and paring of estimates. Rather than basing 
the new budget primarily on past expendi- 
tures, require a work program outlining the 
changes in conditions affecting the depart- 
ment’s work, estimates of the volume and 
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character of work, and other information 
showing what the department head intends 
to do with the money and why he needs it. 
In this way the planning of finances is made 
dependent upon the planning of municipal 
operations. 

In the second place, there is a tendency to 
exaggerate the “gadgetry” of budgeting. The 
forms, the classification, and the number of 
columns are important details, but they are 
only details. A budget is not, or should not 
be, just a document. It is a plan or a pro- 
gram in terms of work to be done and of 
service to be provided to the public. The 
budget should represent a continuous and 
rigorous scrutiny of operations, policies, fa- 
cilities, and work methods. The budget 
process should challenge the entire basis 
of operations, suitability of policies, efficiency 
of methods, economy of equipment and 
facilities, reorganization of departments — 
in short nothing should be taken for granted 
just because it has been done in such and 
such a way in the past. The fact that a de- 
partment or activity received a certain 
amount last year means little. All factors 
affecting departmental operations and costs 
should be subject to a most searching and 


critical analysis by the chief administrator 
with the assistance of the department heads. 
A third weakness in the budget philosophy 
of some local officials is the tendency to think 
of budgeting exclusively in terms of the 
fiscal year. Custom has established the year 
as the time span of most budgets, but this 
is really an arbitrary choice. There is noth- 
ing inherent in municipal problems that 
makes it possible for the human mind to see 
clearly one year, and only one year, into the 
future. When it is recognized that budgeting 
is essentially the planning or programming 
of municipal services, it must be admitted 
that a year is too long a span for some plans 
and too short for others. On the one hand, 
the annual budget needs to be broken down 
into monthly or quarterly work programs 
and allotments. On the other hand, it needs 
to be fitted into a three-year, a five-year, or 
a ten-year plan. Daily schedules, monthly 
programs, annual budgets, and long-term 
plans are not isolated problems to be met 
one at a time. They are all parts of the 
planning function of management, and they 
all need to be fitted into a coherent but 
flexible program for attacking municipal 
problems. It’s always budget time. 
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One Hundred City Managers Talk Shop’ 


By LYMAN S. MOORE! 
Administrative Assistant, City Manager's Office, Kansas City, Missouri 


A roving reporter's highlight summary of the proceedings of the 
twenty-seventh annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, held in Colorado Springs on September 23 to 26. 


NE hundred city managers, meeting in 
the shadow of Pikes Peak, found re- 
newed inspiration from the Rockies’ 

lofty peaks to meet continuing problems of 
personnel, recurring problems of finance, and 
relatively new problems of the relationship 
of city government to the national defense 
—all discussed as part of the larger problem 
of management with which each of these 
managers is professionally concerned. 

Each annual renewal of this co-operative 
effort of the nation’s most intelligent and 
forward-looking public officials is a renewed 
inspiration regardless of the setting—whether 
it be in the historical centers of Richmond 
or Boston or in the natural settings of 
Knoxville or Colorado Springs where the 
managers met for their twenty-seventh an- 
nual conference in the third week in Sep- 
tember. The most significant thing about 
this annual meeting is not so much the con- 
clusions reached as to important problems 
as it is the fact that here and here alone the 
chief administrative officers of more than a 
hundred American cities find common ground 
with their fellows and return to their home 
communities with a heightened sense of re- 
sponsibility and obligation for making the 
democratic form of government effective in 
their respective communities. This com- 


* This article is based in part on notes submitted 
by seven city managers who were reporters for the 
several sessions: H. H. Hume, E. A. Ingham, 
Clyde B. King, H. C. McClintock, W. D. Toyne, 
R. L. Van Nocker, and R. J. Whitney. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Moore, who holds degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin and North- 
western University, was assistant director, In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Administration, 
conducted by the International City Managers’ 
Association, 1934-38; and consultant in public 
service training, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, November, 1938, to the time of his appoint- 
ment to his present position in July, 1940. 


munity of responsibility and _ obligation, 
which is at its best in the annual conference, 
keeps the manager going throughout the year, 
as many of them will readily testify. At a 
time when democracy is strictly on the de- 
fensive it is important that the managers 
should, by resolution, seek to convey their 
common faith in democratic city government 
to their neighbors in other countries of the 
American continents. It is also important 
that, despite the defense emergency, one of 
their number from Canada, J. R. French of 
Verdun, Quebec, should have found it pos- 
sible to make the 2,000-mile trip to the con- 
ference. 

The international community of interest 
was keynoted by the statement at the ban- 
quet by Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado, that “whatever hap- 
pens in any part of the world is of concern 
to all of us.” Dr. Stearns, illustrating from 
experimental science, showed that the great 
strength of the human race is that man has 
been able constantly to adjust himself and 
warned the manager group that “only by a 
sense of impending danger can we group our- 
selves toward a common objective and 
achieve a common end.” The national crisis 
was also the keynote of L. P. Cookingham’s 
presidential address, which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

With this sense of impending danger the 
managers exposed themselves to a panel 
composed of the executive officers of several 
national organizations of public officials and 
Daniel W. Hoan, for 24 years mayor of Mil- 
waukee and newly appointed associate direc- 
tor of the Division of State and Local 
Co-operation of the Council of National De- 
fense. Hoan stressed the critical need for 
Pan-American co-operation in local govern- 
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ment and urged the managers to stimulate 
the schools in their home communities to 
teach goodwill as a counterattack to the 
teaching of hatred in European schools. Fol- 
lowing Hoan, four directors of national or- 
ganizations of public officials parted the 
future’s veil so that managers might have 
some glimpse of the problems, arising from 
the defense emergency, which face the na- 
tion’s cities. (All of these addresses appear 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

While the defense emergency was the key- 
note problem of the conference, by no means 
were the managers divorced from the con- 
tinuing problems of municipal government 
which have been part and parcel of confer- 
ence sessions in the past. Paralleling the 
discussion of Pan-American co-operation and 
federal-city relations was the discussion of 
more intimate forms of intermunicipal co- 
operation for the provision of essential serv- 
ices. Citing from the experience of one small 
suburban community, G. L. Opper, River- 
side, Illinois, showed the way to co-operation 
in such matters as water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation, garbage incineration, uni- 
form building codes, sanitary inspection, in- 
terchange of fire and 
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non for the survival of democracy as it has 
been for the survival of the human race. 

A relatively new aspect of this conference 
was the apparent concern of the managers 
with personnel problems arising from the 
increasing tendency of city employees to or- 
ganize for the presentation of their view- 
points and demands on personnel policy. 
The problem of employee organization was 
a central one in the off-the-record session, 
in the session for managers of large cities, 
and in the session for managers of medium- 
sized cities. The problem of working condi- 
tions for city employees was also considered 
by the managers of small cities in their break- 
fast session. Thus, relationships of manage- 
ment and employees were thoroughly dis- 
cussed first by the conference as a whole and 
subsequently in small groups. 

At the outset there seemed to be outspoken 
opposition to any type of organization by em- 
ployees in order to secure specialized priv- 
ileges for themselves. But this general state- 
ment of opinion failed to sustain itself when 
the problem was broken down into its com- 
ponent parts. Managers refused to deny the 
need for communication between manage- 
ment and subordinate 





police forces, group 


employees through 


purchasing, and uni- 
form salary scales. 
But intermunicipal 
co-operation was not 
limited to the small 
communities. In the 
group session for 
medium - sized cities, 
F. L. Cloud, of Kings- 
port, Tennessee, told 
of a tricity arrange- 
ment for construction 
and operation of an 
airport serving three 





Our «ty has transformed the old standard 
of one policeman for each thousand popula- 
tion to one recreational director for each 
thousand population—Roy S. Brapen, City 
Manager, Greenbelt, Maryland. 

It is the human and not the technical prob- 
lems of management which cause us the 
greatest difficulty.—C. A. Harrett, City 
Manager, Schenectady, New York. 

The American people have been making 
too much ado about piling up dollars and 
trying to beat the other city in population 
and industries. We should turn from this 
and spend more time making our cities better 
places in which to live and increasing the 
health and happiness of our fellow citizens. 
—MarsHALL Morton, City Manager, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 








channels other than 
those of authority. 
Managers and their 
consultants in these 
sessions recognized 
that improved work- 
ing conditions were 
essential to effective 
operation and that it 
was equally essential 
to secure an adequate 
presentation of the 
employee viewpoint if 
working conditions 





communities 20 miles apart. W. D. Toyne, 
of Clarinda, Iowa, also brought out the op- 
portunities for co-operation between levels 
and units of government other than cities 
—city governments and the schools, coun- 
ties, states, and the federal government. On 
the basis of this discussion intergovern- 
mental co-operation may be the sine qua 


were to be improved to the satisfaction of 
the employee. But managers recognized also 
that employee satisfaction was not the only 
desideratum to be considered, that the pub- 
lic interest must be paramount. For this very 
sound reason they gave the impression in 
one of their sessions that because they were 
opposed to any affiliation by their employees 
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with organized labor they were opposed to 
employee organization of any kind. Unfor- 
tunately, the conference did not continue 
long enough for a realistic statement of the 
issues in which the problem of affiliation 
might have been rationally discussed with- 
out unduly coloring the man- 
agers’ attitude toward employee 
organization itself. 

Managers expressed the opin- 
ion throughout these sessions 
that employees should have 
a ready outlet for grievances 
without observing channels of 
authority and without fear of 
reprisal. Perhaps the most in- 
cisive thought on this ques- 
tion was expressed by the man- 
ager who felt that the best 
defense against the pressures 
of an employee organization 
was not overt opposition but 
rather the provision of equi- 
table conditions of employment without 
which organizations flourish as_ pressure 
groups but with which pressure organiza- 
tions turn their efforts towards social and 
recreational functions. 

Employee organization problems were not 
the only personnel matters to be discussed at 
the conference. Donald C. Wagner, Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, started a lively discussion of 
appropriate working conditions for employees 
of small cities including standard leave regu- 
lations, credit unions, group insurance plans, 
and recreational opportunities. In the large 
city session, James S. Dean, Sacramento, 
California, stressed the importance of train- 
ing for administrative officials and described 
his city’s plan for the use of the association’s 
correspondence courses in conjunction with 
conference-leading services provided by the 
California State Department of Education. 
In this session also A. A. Rhomberg, Du- 
buque, Iowa, cited.an interesting practice in 
his city of securing a credit rating on all 
applicants for positions in order to avoid 
future credit difficulties with city employees. 

Financial problems seemed at this con- 
ference to assume more importance than in 
most recent years, perhaps because a seem- 





LYMAN S. Moore 


ing economic improvement has stimulated 
increased demand for expanded municipal 
services without any corresponding increase 
in available revenues. Several cities reported 
their experiences with tax-reverted lands. 
The critical aspects of this problem were 
stated by Carl H. Chatters, 
finance session consultant, to be 
the equitable scaling down of 
taxes, the proper distribution of 
the proceeds of tax sales to vari- 
ous units of government, and the 
securing of good title. The old 
problem of the relationship be- 
tween municipally owned util- 
ities and general government 
brought general agreements that 
utility accounts should be kept 
distinct from general accounts, 
that utilities should be paid for 
all services rendered to general 
departments, and that utilities 
should be charged with the 
equivalent of taxes they would pay if pri- 
vately owned. Chatters, however, disagreed 
with Lowell W. Monroe, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania, who opened this subject by 
stating that utility profits must neces- 
sarily be used to finance plant extension 
or to reduce rates and never to finance gen- 
eral government. Chatters expressed the be- 
lief that there is nothing unethical about 
diverting utility profits to general govern- 
ment if it is done with full realization of the 
financial effects of the practice on the de- 
velopment of the utility and on the com- 
munity. It was his belief that such a transfer 
penalizes residents of the city and benefits 
nonresidents and absentee owners. Several 
of the managers, both in the finance session 
and in the population groups, plumped for 
putting more services on a utility basis in 
the face of curtailed revenues. Chatters 
questioned this practice as a subterfuge 
which does not meet the real problem but 
merely shifts the source of money from one 
pocket of the taxpayer to another. 

During the discussion of the problem of 
determining an essential municipal function, 
Chatters urged a comprehensive considera- 
tion of the reallocation of revenues and 
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functions among the various units and levels 
of government. He also expressed the be- 
lief that the greatest opportunities for more 
economy lie in the fields of education and 
welfare. Roy S. Braden, as chairman of the 
finance session, reminded the managers that 
few of them had failed because 
taxes were raised, that most 
communities were looking to 
their government to do for 
them economically and honestly 
those things which they could 
not do for themselves, and that 
those things were constantly on 
the increase. Carl H. Peterson, 
Saginaw, Michigan, in opening 
this subject, suggested the elim- 
ination of county police func- 
tions and the lengthening of 
blocks in new subdivisions as 
possible avenues of economy. 

At the session on municipal 
public relations many subjects 


and new managers alike. Bill Taylor, 
Port Arthur, as chairman, gave the group 
the benefit of some devices he is using in his 
city to establish a service attitude in his em- 
ployees. A. A. Rhomberg, Dubuque, Iowa, 
reminded the group that housewives often 
change laundries because the delivery boy 
tracks mud on the kitchen floor and that 
they may do likewise with their city govern- 
ment when the garbage collector is equally 
delinquent. The group agreed that the im- 
portance of reaching every last employee 
with a philosophy of sound public relations 
could not be overemphasized. 

A new approach to public relations was 
brought by Ross Taylor, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, who stressed the importance of iden- 
tifying as many interest groups in the com- 
munity as may exist and devising various 
means of reaching each and every group with 
the city government’s story. Taylor urged 
that these groups be not limited to business 
groups such as chamber of commerce and ser- 
vice clubs but that they include also organ- 
ized labor, P.T.A., and racial organizations. 





Roy S. BRADEN 
President for 1940-41 tions. 
already old to the experienced managers 
were discussed, but always with a refresh- 
ing point of view which was valuable to old 
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Frank L. Seymour, El Dorado, Kansas, 
stressed the importance of including the city 
manager himself in any public relations 
training program. His city has successfully 
used a telephone hook-up which permits the 
person making the complaint, the person re- 
ceiving the complaint, and the 
department head involved to 
talk on the same line, thus 
assuring the person on the out- 
side that the proper person 
in the city hall has been con- 
tacted. 

E. J. Donnelly, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, expressed the view 
that he personally enjoys noth- 
ing about his job so much as 
talking to complainants and 
changing their way of looking 
at their city government. He 
believes that this perhaps is the 
most important of his func- 


Charles R. Schwanenberg, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, reported an interesting device for the 
adequate explanation of local government 
finance. In his community a panel has been 
organized consisting of the city manager, 
the superintendent of schools, and other civic 
leaders who have been very successful in 
presenting the financial picture on request 
at meetings of various interest and pressure 
groups in the city. 

The opening session of the conference at 
which managers attending for the first time 
present their most difficult administrative 
problems in three-minute talks is always of 
interest primarily because it reveals the prob- 
lems of current importance in a dozen cities. 
Many of the cities represented in this ses- 
sion were once boom communities that are 
now suffering from expansion beyond the 
needs of a diminishing population and beyond 
the capacity of a diminishing assessed val- 
uation. The remainder. of the problems 
centered around the operation and financing 
of water utilities. 

Each year the management panel which 
closes the conference gives the managers an 
opportunity to put the past-presidents of 
the Association on the spot. One manager 
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asked the panel whether detailed financial 
reports should be presented to the council 
and to the public, particularly when some 
of the details might reflect adversely on the 
administration, even though the financial 
position of the city government as a whole 
was sound. Replying from the floor, C. A. 
Harrell, Schenectady, New York, stated that 


Elliott, chairman of the session, reported that 
his city of Plymouth, Michigan, had re- 
duced juvenile delinquency 50 per cent 
through supervised recreational opportunities 
for children. 

The value of city planning and zoning in 
the small city was brought out by Herbert T. 
Barclay, Mason City, Iowa, who listed as 


NEWLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 





C. SopHus JoHNSON 


the report should be complete in all details, 
particularly because one or two bad aspects 
which are frankly confessed will inspire con- 
fidence in the entire report. Members of 
the panel agreed on the necessity for an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the manager or at 
least someone who performs his functions 
in cities large and small. L. P. Cookingham, 
Kansas City, Missouri, also supported the 
practice of employing as interns young col- 
lege graduates who could later be developed 
into administrative assistants. 

Along with these impelling problems of 
management, personnel, finance, and the na- 
tional defense, the managers of the small 
cities found time for a thorough discussion 
of the small city’s recreational program. Roy 
S. Braden, Greenbelt, Maryland, reported 
that his city had discarded the old standard 
of one policeman for each thousand popula- 
tion in favor of one recreational director for 
each thousand population, and Clarence H. 





H. J. GRAESER 





A. F. NEWMAN 


the functions of his city plan commission 
comprehensive studies of population, major 
streets, transportation facilities, land use, 
schools and recreation, housing, public build- 
ings, and the esthetic appearance of the city. 
The most important planning problem is 
probably the co-ordination of all of these 
aspects of the city plan into a master plan. 
In another session of the conference, Mar- 
shall Morton, Columbus, Georgia, urged the 
managers to concentrate on developing stable 
conditions for the health and welfare of their 
communities even though this might be done 
at the expense of population growth and new 
industries which have seemed to be the prin- 
cipal goals of municipal activity in the past. 

The most important act of the conference 
at its business session was the election as 
officers for the ensuing year of Roy S. 
Braden, Greenbelt, Maryland, president; and 
of C. Sophus Johnson, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, H. J. Graeser, Marshall, Texas, and 
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A. F. Newman, Decatur, Georgia, as vice- 
presidents. 

The one conference session which had the 
most widespread effects on managers and 
their wives alike was the Pikes Peak trip 
which produced varying degrees of suscepti- 
bility to high altitudes among most of those 
who made the trip by cog railway and bus. 
Entertainment features of the conference 
reached a new high because of the foresight 
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and diligence of the conference host and 
hostess, former president and Mrs. E. L. 
Mosley of Colorado Springs. 

It is certain that from this annual con- 
ference, coming as it did during the second 
year of the second World War, 100 city 
managers went back to their cities more 
determined than ever before to maintain the 
principles and practices of effective demec- 
racy at home. 


The Role of Management in a Democracy 


By L. PD. COOKINGHAM* 
City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


In this presidential address delivered at the twenty-seventh 
annual conference of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in Colorado Springs on September 23, Mr. Cookingham, the 
outgoing president, sounded the keynote for the conference. 


ITHIN the last two weeks Congress 
\ \ has passed and the President has 
signed a bill which calls upon Amer- 
ican men and American industry to prepare 
for the defense of our country. Our military 
services are being rapidly expanded. Busi- 
ness and industry are being asked to trans- 
form themselves so as to produce the ma- 
terial needs of the defense program. Federal, 
state, and local governments are making, or 
are preparing to make, sudden shifts in their 
programs of service. Men in all stations of 
life are being asked what they can and will 
do to help. 

I think it is fitting, therefore, that on the 
first day of this conference of public serv- 
ants we should ask ourselves this question: 
What can we do, what have we to offer, that 
will contribute to the defense of our democ- 
racy? I am not referring now to what our 
city governments can do. That is the subject 
of one of the general sessions of this con- 
ference, and I do not intend to preview that 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Cookingham, who holds 
an M. S. degree in civil engineering, Detroit In- 
stitute of Technology, was city manager of three 
Michigan cities: Clawson, 1927-31; Plymouth, 
1931-36; and Saginaw, 1936 until he was appointed 
city manager of Kansas City in May, 1940. 


session here. Nor am I referring to the 
special opportunities that will present them- 
selves for individual members of our Associa- 
tion to serve in military or civil posts in the 
federal service. The question that concerns 
me here is—where does the public manager, 
and particularly the city manager, fit into 
the picture? What is the role of public 
management in this hour of crisis? 

Before I offer any answers to these ques- 
tions, let me define briefly what I conceive 
this crisis to be. Simply expressed it is this: 
Can democracy—our American democracy— 
survive in the fierce competition with totali- 
tarian governments that now faces us? Can 
we, without sacrificing the essential principles 
and processes of democracy, weld free men 
and free enterprise into a machine that can 
match the power, the efficiency, the swift- 
ness of action that totalitarians achieve by 
compulsion? 

I believe we can. And I also believe that 
in the principles in which we as individuals 
believe and in the traditions upon which this 
Association is founded lie in part the answer 
to what our democracy needs, and must have, 
to survive. 

I make no claim to being a political phi- 
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losopher. I have no pet cure for the ills of 
democracy. Nor have I any all-embracing 
scheme for revitalizing our democratic struc- 
ture, for making it invulnerable to attack 
from within or without. But I do believe 
that I can name a few of the essential pre- 
requisites to a defense of our democracy. 

First of all we must plan. If there ever 
was a time when we as a people could afford 
to drift, substituting the tides of history for 
the chart and compass of planning—that day 
is past. Economy of time and economy of 
expense demand that our actions be directed 
toward definite objectives. When you are 
matching wits and resources with a dictator- 
ship that is distinguished for the thorough- 
ness of its plans, you cannot afford the 
luxury of letting the future take care of 
itself. If we do not plan our own future, 
the dictators will plan it for us. 

Next, we must achieve integration and 
unity of command in our democratic organ- 
izations. Deliberation and debate in the 
determination of public policies are essen- 
tial to the democratic process. In the fram- 
ing of democratic policies diversity of 
opinion is welcomed, and every minority has 
a right to have its case presented before the 
tribunal of popular opinion. But when 
policies have thus been determined — when 
decisions have been made — the time for 
delay and debate is passed. The need then 
is for singleness of purpose in accord with 
the public mandate. Deliberation in the for- 
mulation of policies is in the interests of 
prudence. Delay in the execution of those 
policies defeats the very purpose of this 
deliberation. Unity of purpose and prompt- 
ness of action can be achieved only by mak- 
ing the administrative machinery into an 
integrated organization subject to a single 
set of controls. 

Third, we must utilize to the fullest extent 
our resources of science and technology. 
Whether the struggle that lies before us is 
resolved into a conflict of arms or is con- 
fined to economical and political warfare, we 
must have the most modern weapons on our 
side. War in 1940 cannot be fought with the 
weapons of 1914, and this applies to the im- 
plements of civil administration as well as 


to battleships, or tanks, or planes. Not only 
must we have modern machinery, but we 
must also have modern mechanics to operate 
and service these machines. 

The urgent need for planning, for in- 
tegrated organization and unified command, 
for the utilization of the best products of 
modern technology seem to me to indicate 
the role of management in democracy. 

Where does the manager fit into the plan- 
ning process? Judging from the traditional 
organization for planning in American cities, 
it would appear that the making of plans 
is a unique function somehow separate from 
the legislative and administrative functions 
alike. But this is not so. Planning is an 
essential function of management in all kinds 
of organizations. I do not mean by this that 
planning is, or should be, the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of management. In truth, plan- 
ning is a responsibility that must be shared 
by legislator and administrator, by superior 
and subordinate. The role of the manager 
in planning is to achieve balance and co- 
ordination among the many plans. 

Since planning involves foresight and vis- 
ion, the manager’s role may best be illus- 
trated by a metaphor based on optometric 
terms. There are some people whose vision 
may be called telescopic. They are the 
people who can see far ahead, who are best 
at long-range planning. Then there are others 
whose vision is of the microscopic kind— 
men whose talent lies in making detailed 
analyses, in filling in the details which the 
long-range planners have omitted. Both of 
these kinds of vision are needed in planning 
our public programs. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, both are seldom combined in one per- 
son. Those who are gifted with long-range 
vision are often unable to bring their plans 
into the sharp focus necessary for immediate 
action, and those whose genius lies in draft- 
ing detailed plans for the present often lack 
perspective. In every organization, therefore, 
there is a need for some person with “bifocal 
vision”—someone who can lend transition 
and continuity to the planning process. This 
is the task of the manager. It is his job to 
reconcile the ten-year plan to the one-year 
plan, to see that work planned for tomorrow 
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contributes to objectives scheduled for a year 
from tomorrow or five years from tomorrow, 
to discover the effect, if any, on the entire 
service, the whole community, all the citi- 
zens. 

Let me carry this metaphor one step 
further. Our friends in the traffic safety 
field have coined a term for those persons 
whose defect in vision is that, although they 
can see clearly what lies straight ahead of 
them, they cannot see out of the corners of 
their eyes. These people, they say, suffer 
from “tunnel vision.” Applying this term 
to public management, I believe we can all 
recall instances of officials whose planning 
vision suffers from this same defect. Some- 
times it is a department head who can com- 
petently plan the work of his department 
on a long or short-range basis, but who fails 
to see the implications of these plans to the 
work of the other departments. Sometimes 
it is a councilman or a citizen with a special 
hobby that he rides without a glance to left 
or right. It is also the job of the manager 
to offset and correct such defects in the plans 
of his organization. He must see that the 
plans of his government are balanced among 
the various services as well as between the 
present and the future. 

This is the manager’s unique function in 
council-manager governments, large or small. 
If he does not take this telescopic view of the 
city’s problems and functions, the chances 
are no one will. He can rely on his admin- 
istrative experts to take the microscopic 
view of administrative problems and his 
council, who are specialists in their own line, 
to take the microscopic view of political 
problems. But the manager, and the man- 
ager alone, is in a position to fuse these two 
points of view. Too often we engross our- 
selves with the intimate study of the im- 
mediate problem and overlook the long-range 
effect or perhaps at times we give more 
thought to the long-range viewpoint and 
overlook important details. Both approaches 
are necessary if we are to administer our 
cities for the welfare of the present as 
well as for the future. Therefore, we should 
never fail to use the microscope as well 
as the telescope in the study and solu- 
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tion of our problems. Those of us who have 
had the privilege of managing small cities 
have had the pleasure of using these two 
instruments personally and I believe we are 
better qualified to see that they are used 
successfully by our staffs in the larger cities, 
where we do not find the time to handle the 
tools ourselves. You may not appreciate 
the fact that you follow these procedures in 
your day-to-day work, but I venture the 
guess that every successful manager does, 
either consciously or unconsciously. 

The role of the manager in organization 
and direction is more easily appreciated, 
even though there has been a reluctance to 
accept it in our American democracy. There 
has been in this country an irrational but 
persistent unwillingness to vest strong execu- 
tive powers in the hands of any one indi- 
vidual, for fear that granting of these powers 
would be an invitation to despotism. We 
Americans have too long confused the danger 
of granting to one man the power to decide 
policies for us with the advantage of giving 
one man the authority to see that the policies 
we decide upon are promptly and faithfully 
executed. In this hour of emergency we can- 
not afford to extend this confusion. 

When I speak of an integrated organiza- 
tion under unified direction, I am not re- 
ferring simply to legal structures or “paper 
organization.” Organization is not just a 
legal pattern or a chart come to life. It is 
essentially “the definition of the specialized 
tasks of individual officers and employees, 
the establishment of broad lines of inter- 
relationship, and the determination of the 
flow of authority.” These primary assign- 
ments of work to individuals and groups, 
these broad lines of interrelationship need 
continuous adjustment to fit new circum- 
stances or special cases. This active modi- 
fication of organization in the day-to-day 
work of administration is commonly known 
as co-ordination. 

Here again we find an urgent need for uni- 
fied management. Co-ordination is not 
achieved—except in rare cases—by the spon- 
taneous and unanimous agreement of indi- 
vidual members of an organization. It comes 
from having someone in a position to main- 
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tain a balanced picture of the entire organ- 
ization and with authority to resolve the 
honest differences of opinion among those 
with specialized interests. This calls for a 
single chief administrator with a professional 
understanding of the uses and techniques 
of co-ordination. Boards and 
commissions can arbitrate, and 
they can sometimes get others 
to co-operate. But they do not, 
as a rule, co-ordinate. Co- 
ordination is not a legislative 
or a judicial process. It is a 
management job. It takes a 
unified command to make a co- 
ordinated fighting machine out 
of an air force, an army, and 
a navy. It takes a unified com- 
mand to make an_ industrial 
unit out of an airplane in- 
dustry, a munitions industry, 
and an automobile industry. 
And it takes a unified command 
to make public service institutions out of a 
public works department, a health depart- 
ment, and a safety department. 

I have also emphasized that we need to 
marshal our best scientific and _ techno- 
logical resources—both of equipment and of 
men. This requires not only an integrated 
organization and a unified command. It also 
requires that those in command must them- 
selves be experts — professional managers 
who have acquired through training and 
experience an understanding of the technical 
resources available and of how these re- 
sources can best be combined to produce 
balanced results. Amateurs can decide broad 
policies and appraise final results. But am- 
ateurs cannot run modern machines or 
organizations that employ modern machines 
and technicians. 

Thus the answer—or at least an essential 
part of the answer—to our urgent need for 
planning, organization, and_ technological 
competence is to be found in the principles 
which we as individuals and as an associa- 
tion believe, and which we have been apply- 
ing to problems of local government for over 
a quarter of a century. But it may be said 
that what I have just prescribed for the 
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needs of democracy are in substance the 
principles upon which totalitarian govern- 
ments are based. The dictators are past 
masters at planning. Their organizations are 
models of integration and command. Their 
whole economy is based on modern tech- 
nology — ersatz or otherwise. 
Have I been merely preaching 
that to defend democracy we 
must abandon it for dictator- 
ship? Not at all. 

In the first place the dic- 
tators did not invent the prin- 
ciples of administration that I 
have just reviewed. They were 
accepted and successfully prac- 
ticed in democratic institu- 
tions long before the Black- 
shirts marched on Rome or 
before Adolf Hitler wrote Mein 
Kampf. 


L. P. CookKINGHAM But it is not enough to 


say “We knew it first.” There 
is one all-important distinction between 
the application of the best principles of 
management in a dictatorship and in a 
democracy. It all depends upon who con- 
trols the increased power and efficiency re- 
sulting from improved management. Is it 
controlled by one or by the majority? Is 
management supreme or is it responsible? 

I must therefore add one more item to the 
prerequisites for a successful defense of our 
democracy. The prerequisite is that every 
increase in administrative power must be 
based upon popular decision as to the pur- 
poses toward which the power shall be di- 
rected and that increased administrative 
power must be matched by increased ad- 
ministrative responsibility. There is nothing 
undemocratic about power, so long as that 
power is controlled by the people. There is 
nothing undemocratic about efficiency so long 
as that efficiency is applied to the execution 
of the popular will. 

I believe that this prerequisite also can be 
met in part by the application of the prin- 
ciples for which this Association stands. Let 
me suggest just a few of the ways in which 
an organization headed by a single, ap- 
pointed, professional manager strengthens 
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democratic control over government. 

First of all, the people, or their elected 
representatives, must determine the broad 
policies which the administration is to fol- 
low. But it is evident that the layman can- 
not even read, let alone understand, the 
volumes of technical material bearing upon 
present-day problems of government. Be- 
fore he can form an intelligent. opinion, this 
information must be sifted out and digested 
for him. There are many agencies that par- 
ticipate in this digesting process—political 
parties, private research agencies, news- 
papers, and many others. Among the most 
effective, however, is an unbiased, profes- 
sional chief administrator who can act as a 
clearinghouse and interpreter between lay 
citizens, on the one hand, and departmental 
experts on the other. In the presentation 
of information to the citizens the professional 
manager is in a position to combine and edit 
the suggestions of his departmental specialists 
so as to present a balanced, coherent picture. 
In this way he contributes to the democratic 
formulation of intelligent opinion and policy. 

He further strengthens popular control 
over modern administrative machinery by his 
role as the chief reporting official. It is not 
enough for the people or their representative 
to determine public policies. They must also 
have some means of knowing how faithfully 
and how efficiently those policies are carried 
out by the administration. Here again there 
is a need for some officer who can speak 
for the administration as a whole, someone 
who can present a balanced report of gov- 
ernmental activities and who can appraise 
the significance of these accomplishments. I 
am proud of the leadership our profession 
has taken in the development of public re- 
porting and in the measurement of mu- 
nicipal activities. Their further development 
points the way to more adequate popular 
control over our administrative juggernauts. 

I recommend to you an occasional review 
of the paper by Luther Gulick in which he 
outlines the problems of management and of 
the specialist in government. He says: 

Every highly trained technician . . . when 


employed by government knows exactly what 
the people need better than they do themselves, 


and he knows how to render this service. He 
tends to be utterly oblivious of all other needs, 
because, after all, is not his particular technology 
the road to salvation? Any restraint applied to 
him is ‘limitation of freedom,’ and any criticism 
‘springs from ignorance and jealousy.’ Every 
budget increase he secures is ‘in the public in- 
terest.’ While every increase secured elsewhere 
is ‘a sheer waste.’ His efforts and maneuvers 
to expand are ‘public education’ and ‘civic 
organization,’ while similar efforts by others 
are ‘propaganda’ and ‘politics.’ 

The expert knows his ‘stuff’-—society needs 
him, and must have him more and more as 
man’s technical knowledge becomes more and 
more expansive. But history shows us that the 
common man is a better judge of his own needs 
in the long run than any cult of experts. Kings 
and ruling classes, priests and prophets, soldiers 
and lawyers, when permitted to rule rather than 
serve mankind, have in the end done more to 
check the advance of human welfare than they 
have to advance it. The true place of the expert 
is “on tap, not on top.” The essential validity 
of democracy rests upon this philosophy, for 
democracy is a way of government in which 
the common man is the final judge of what is 
good for him. Efficiency is one of the things 
that is good for him because it makes life richer 
and safer. That efficiency is to be secured more 
and more through the use of technical special- 
ists. These specialists have no right to ask for, 
and must not be given freedom from supervisory 
control, but in establishing that control, a gov- 
ernment which ignores the conditions of ef- 
ficiency cannot expect to achieve efficiency.! 

How true are the thoughts expressed in 
these few sentences. We cannot do our part 
in defending our democratic principles and 
making the democratic process work without 
giving consideration to planning, to technical 
assistance, to co-ordination, to organization 
and direction, to public and administrative 
reporting, and to the measurement of results. 
Equally, we cannot lose sight of the part 
played by the average citizen in the formula- 
tion of policies. We cannot do our part in 
this process unless we have the ability, the 
energy, and the insight quickly and efficiently 
to transform the policies determined by the 
average man into action and results. And 
finally, as city managers we must remember 
that our role is to execute policies, not to 
make them, and we must never forget that 
we are here to serve and not to rule. 


1 Papers on the Science of Administration. In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 1937. pp. 10-11. 
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Effect of the Defense Program on Cities 


Under this heading are presented five addresses given at a general 
session on national defense on September 25, 1940, at the 27th annual 
conference of the International City Managers’ Association, held in 
Colorado Springs. Following Mr. Hoan’s address, Mr. Mallery opened 
the discussion and Mr. Chatters, Mr. Noonan, and Mr. Robinson out- 
lined the effects of the defense program on finance and personnel. 


THE WORK OF THE DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL CO- 
OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE COUNCIL 


By DANIEL W. HOAN 
Associate Director, Division of State and Local Cooperation, 
Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C. 


AM sure that there will be more “don’ts” 

I in my speech than “do’s.” There is 
much to be said about national defense. 

But I want you to understand that I am not 
speaking for anybody in Washington. I 
have been on the staff with Frank Bane as 
my superior officer for about two weeks, and 
I shall qualify to the best of my ability in 
getting to you the things you want to know. 

How do the local governments fit into this 
picture? The challenge that is made to us 
as a democracy is this: The rulers of totali- 
tarian states claim they have built a very 
efficient machine. They have co-ordinated 
and monopolized all of the powers of govern- 
ment in one powerful machine; they have 
reached out and taken industries under 
their wing; and they have destroyed all 
elements of democracy so far as such civil 
rights as freedom of speech, and of the press, 
are concerned. With this powerful machine 
they have so far been knocking down one 
democracy after another. 

The challenge to us is: Can we maintain 
our democracy and at the same time meet 
the threat of a world at war? As officials, 
whether local or national, and as citizens, 
we are all vitally interested in the answer 
to this question: Can we prepare ourselves 
to meet this thing and at the same time 
maintain our democratic rights and proc- 
esses? No citizen can escape his share of 
the responsibility for our answer. Must we 
keep on consolidating and concentrating in- 


dustry and government until democracy here 
too becomes a thing of the past? 

We are here to discuss what part we are 
to play, as local officers and as citizens, in 
the American defense program. I think it 
is well to explain at the outset just what 
the organization is in Washington. First of 
all, under the Act of Congress of August 29, 
1916, there is set up a National Council of 
Defense. Its six members are all cabinet 
officials—the secretaries of war, navy, in- 
terior, commerce, labor, and agriculture. 
They are charged with the duty of co- 
ordinating our industries and our resources 
for the national security and welfare. Under 
this organization and subordinate to it is 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
which consists of seven citizen-members. 
This Council is advisory only, and yet of 
tremendous influence. Each member is 
charged with certain responsibilities within a 
given area essential to defense, as follows: 
Ralph Budd, transportation; Chester Davis, 
agriculture; Miss Harriet Elliott, consumer 
protection and welfare; Leon Henderson, 
price stabilization; Sidney Hillman, labor 
supply and training; William S. Knudsen, 
production; and Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
raw materials. 

The chairman of the Council is the Presi- 
dent, and the secretary is William H. McRey- 
nolds. Where the Council finds that a prob- 
lem cuts across several divisions, it sets up 
special units. For example, its Division of 
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Statistics makes available information on 
raw materials and number of factories, and 
keeps the commissioners informed on any 
statistics they desire. The Division of Hous- 
ing co-ordinates activities in this important 
field in all of its various branches. The most 
recent of these special divisions is that for 
co-ordination and co-operation in Pan-Amer- 
ican commercial and cultural activities. 

Of most immediate interest to you is, of 
course, the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation. This Division serves as the chan- 
nel of communication between the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and the state 
and local councils of defense. It keeps the 
state and local councils currently informed 
regarding the national defense program; 
this is done through a weekly magazine, 
through meetings such as this, and through 
personal contact. The Division also receives 
from defense councils reports on problems of 
co-ordination, and makes recommendations 
for adjustments. Finally, it co-operates in 
working out state and local programs and 
clears information among the defense coun- 
cils regarding their administration and ac- 
tivities. 

This thing we call democracy was born 
within the walls of cities, if I know anything 
about history. The fight for liberty was 
started within the walls of cities. Those 
slaves who were able to get into cities could 
fight their surrounding enemies to get liberty 
and freedom. This explains why the city 
halls of European towns are among their 
most important structures. The New Eng- 
land town meetings were functioning long 
before there was any national government 
in this country. The Mayflower Compact 
was in operation long before we had a Con- 
tinental Congress. The peace with England 
following the American Revolution was made 
with 13 individual ex-colonies. The colonists 
formed our states and federal government 
and bestowed powers upon them. Our revo- 
lution abolished the philosophy of the divine 
right of kings, and instituted the theory that 
sovereign power rests in each citizen. 

Democracy has its root in local govern- 
ment. In this great crisis with which we are 
face to face—at a time when scores of other 
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governments have changed overnight, when 
the whole world seems unstable—this job 
of administering local government becomes 
even more important. 

The co-operation of local officers and state 
officers is essential in the national defense 
program—and they on their part stand ready 
to bear their share of the burden. Knowing 
this, I was more than happy to accept this 
position as associate director of the Division 
of State and Local Co-operation under the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, at 
least temporarily. I was not asked to change 
any views that I might have on war or upon 
the draft. I was asked to come in to help 
administer this Division and to try to be 
of some help in promoting two-way co-opera- 
tion. 

I am sure you are eager to find out just 
exactly what you can do. This job of 
utilizing and organizing existing machinery 
and existing government, of co-ordinating 
it so as to get the greatest possible service, 
is a tremendous thing. One of the first 
tasks that local government can well under- 
take at this time is to prevent hysteria and 
to think our way through. Nobody can be 
farsighted enough to look way ahead and lay 
down a hard-and-fast plan as to just what 
every manager or every mayor should do. 
But some general lines of action are clear. 
First, we must maintain our local and state 
machinery of government and work through 
this established channel. Second, we can 
organize state and local councils of defense 
when and where they are needed, and work 
through them. 

Here, of course, I can speak from my 
experience as mayor of Milwaukee, having 
been chairman of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Defense during the World War. 
The job of organizing that council during a 
war was perhaps different from our job now 
in preparing this program of defense. Right 
now, from what experience I have had as an 
executive and from what I have seen in 
Washington, I do not think the time has 
yet arrived for most localities to create 
councils of defense. I do not believe we have 
yet worked out the dimensions of the task 
that can be best performed by such councils. 
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Until we do, I do not think we can choose 
the best personnel. 

In organizing the Milwaukee County 
Council of Defense, I attempted to subdivide 
its functions into three main fields: The 
first was carrying on war activities. For 
example, the mayors and man- 
agers of cities over 30,000 pop- 
ulation were called upon to 
administer the draft. A second 
division of the county council I 
organized was to raise money 
and to co-ordinate all drives for 
that purpose. The third division 
looked after general welfare; 
that took in every other problem 
—questions of pensions and re- 
lief for soldiers, widows, the Red 
Cross, labor complaints and 
strikes, the cost of living, and so 
on. These three committees— 
each made up of five com- 
petent people, including the 
chairman — formed the county council of 
15 members. The chairmen served as the 
executive committee of the County Council 
of Defense. From the beginning and through- 
out the war we had on each committee the 
best brains we could find in the community. 
As a direct result of their efficiency, we 
went over the top on nearly every drive. 

But what can municipalities do now to 
prepare themselves? When the time arises 
to solve or administer any problem, a local 
committee, the best you can get, can be 
appointed to co-operate. As another job 
comes along, another committee can be ap- 
pointed. When the time for a council comes, 
you can recruit the persons best trained from 
these previous committees and consolidate 
the work. 

I am sure we don’t want any war. I am 
sure that everybody is of a mind that, if 
we can avoid it, we will. But in this time 
of national emergency we want to put our 
house in order to meet any challenge. We 
want to co-operate, to think our way out. 
We want the local governments to function 
well. Any organization that does not serve 
is overwhelmed, pushed aside, and killed 
off. This is as true of government as it is 
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of biology. 

In preserving our democracy we do not 
want local government to be pushed aside. 
That is why this Division of State and Local 
Co-operation has been established. I serve 
as a liaison officer between the federal gov- 
ernment and the local govern- 
ments. I have so much respect 
for local government—and for 
what it has meant in the crea- 
tion of our democracy—that I 
doubt my ability to fulfill this 
mission adequately. 

I want to refer now to the 
Pan-American Congress of Local 
Government Officials. I happen 
to have served on its United 
States committee, made up of 
representatives of about 15 dif- 
ferent organizations of local 
officials. The first meeting of 
the Congress was held in 
Havana in 1938. Following it 
a Pan-American Commission on Local Co- 
operation was established. This Commission 
is trying to promote national leagues of 
municipalities. I am happy to report that 13 
of these sister nations have formed com- 
missions to call the national leagues into 
existence. Six have organized and the move- 
ment is taking root in these countries with 
the view of building up interest in local 
government. 

This organization of local officials can also 
help to promote international goodwill among 
the Pan-American nations. There is a great 
big task still to be performed—one in which 
the municipal officers of our own cities can 
be most helpful. The Advisory Council’s 
new Division on Pan-American Co-operation 
will welcome all such activity directed to- 
ward promoting international goodwill among 
the cities of these sister republics. 

Here is one more message that has come 
out of Washington. The United States De- 
partment of Justice is given full responsi- 
bility for detecting and dealing with fifth 
column activities. This efficient department 
has made the very definite request that all 
evidence of such activities be immediately 
referred to it by local officials and citizens. 
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It has asked that no local organizations 
attempt to handle this problem. You know 
if you want a good job of policing done you 
employ your trained city police; you do not 
expect inexperienced people to experiment at 
policing. The same thing applies here. The 
Department of Justice has a highly trained 
force to handle this particular problem. 
Here, as elsewhere, we should utilize the 
existing machinery of the several levels of 
government. 

This is far from a complete outline of 
what the states and localities will be called 
upon to do as co-operators in the national 
defense program. We do not come to you 
with a ready-made outline of exactly what 
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each city is to do. Your problems and your 
contributions to the national program vary. 
Our Division of State and Local Co-opera- 
tion stands ready to help you work out how 
your communities can best function. Through 
our magazine or bulletins we shall get infor- 
mation to you, and we shall expect you to 
contribute criticisms and suggestions to the 
end that we may all help to co-ordinate and 
organize this democracy into one great power- 
ful unit. This is one of the best means of 
avoiding war. I trust that out of this will 
come more activity on the part of cities for 
the promotion of international goodwill, es- 
pecially among the republics of the two great 
western continents. 


MUNICIPAL CO-OPERATION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By EARL D. MALLERY 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


N the earliest stages of organization of 
national defense plans, it was impossible 
to give full consideration to the necessity 

of co-ordinating the efforts of the people who 
would be called upon to do much of the 
important work. Anyone who knows how 
his government works—who has observed its 
actual practices—knows that every govern- 
mental problem affecting all the population 
is dropped into the laps of local officials, that 
services provided for our people can be or- 
ganized and administered only through and 
by the government nearest to them, and that 
any attempt to secure unified action requires 
organization and intensive effort by public 
and private local agencies. As defense plans 
materialized, this need was met by the or- 
ganization of the Division of State and Local 
Co-operation of the Advisory Commission 
of the National Defense Council, and by the 
appointment of Frank Bane as its director 
and of Mayor Daniel Hoan as associate di- 
rector we are assured that careful and 
capable attention is being given to the ways 
in which local governments can be aided and 
organized for the job that is being faced. 
On August 5, before the organization of the 
Division of State and Local Co-operation, a 


conference on law enforcement was held in 
Washington to which were invited the gov- 
ernors of the states, the attorneys general 
of the states, and a few representatives of 
local government, all of whom were called 
together to consider questions of law enforce- 
ment and of subversive activities and sabo- 
tage. Naturally these are concerns of the 
federal and state governments. 
But, in avoiding development of hysteria, 
in guarding against violations of civil rights, 
in the actual activities necessary in law en- 
forcement generally, in the first instance the 
job is one for local authorities. It was there- 
fore surprising that in the formal addresses 
on those subjects, the role of local govern- 
ment was hardly mentioned. In informal 
discussion, a representative of the Navy said 
that the Navy would look to local officials 
to solve their problems of law enforcement 
—except as they were of purely navy depart- 
ment concern. John Lord O’Brien, who was 
in charge of law enforcement activities for 
the Department of Justice during the World 
War, stated that as a result of his experience 
he believed that “if any good can come it 
will come from the realization that local 
governments can and will solve these prob- 
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lems and aid should be given to that end.” 

In the making of plans for vocational 
training of people who will be needed in the 
national defense effort, early attention was 
directed only to the training of people who 
are to be trained for industry—machine tool 
workers, machinists, welders 
and other workers in produc- 
tion. The necessity for training 
others in the field of public 
service in connection with a na- 
tional defense effort is now be- 
ing more clearly seen. One of 
the greatest needs in the defense 
effort is that of making local 
government function efficiently 
without waste. 

Some idea of the problems we 
will face in the development of 
adequate preparedness plans 
may be gained from the British 
experience in their prepared- 
ness and defense programs. 
The loss of municipal employees to mil- 
itary service, and the demand for expansion 
of local government activities in all di- 
rections — most spectacular of which were 
Air Raid Precautions and Auxiliary Fire 
Service—created immediate training prob- 
lems. Many of the new activities were 
undertaken at first by volunteer groups, but 
training is essential whether the personnel 
be full-time or volunteer. The British Civil 
Defense program involved the greatest job 
of training that Britain’s local government 
had ever undertaken. Nearly every one of 
the 1,200,000 persons added to local gov- 
ernment personnel for air raid precautions 
work alone, as well as additional police, fire, 
utility, and other employees, had to be given 
training. Teachers were drawn from the 
experienced municipal personnel. The ex- 
tent of the need is indicated by the fact that 
the London police force increased from 
18,712 in August, 1939, to 33,139 in April, 
1940. In normal times approximately 20,000 
firemen were employed in all of England. 
Now there are nearly 100,000 full-time 
fire department employees and 120,000 vol- 
unteers organized into the Auxiliary Fire 
Service. 
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One of the responsibilities which the fed- 
eral government must undertake jointly with 
other governmental levels and which was 
not adequately met early by the federal 
government is the development of the es- 
sential system of airports. Even though for 
three years municipalities have 
been directing the attention of 
the federal government to the 
need for civil airports and their 
certain necessity in periods of 
emergency for training and 
other military uses, the federal 
government had failed to accept 
its major part of the responsibil- 
ity, except to the extent that 
WPA funds were made avail- 
able for airport projects. Even 
as late as a week ago it appeared 
that there was little probability 
that the huge appropriations 
for defense would include pro- 
visions for funds for airport 
construction. 

No doubt you now have been informed 
that on Saturday (September 21) the Presi- 
dent recommended an emergency deficiency 
appropriation, effective immediately, for $30,- 
000,000 to be spent through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in aid for airports and for 
$50,000,000 additional authorization for that 
purpose, with the requirement that no land 
or building shall be paid for by the federal 
government unless either has a bearing on 
national defense needs.. The House com- 
mittee on appropriations has followed this 
recommendation by incorporating such an 
item in the First Supplemental Civil Func- 
tions Appropriations Bill for the present 
fiscal year. In its report which accompanied 
the bill when it was sent to the House the 
appropriations committee said that it was 
advised that the present system of civil air- 
ports is woefully inadequate for the needs of 
military aviation, particularly in view of the 
present national defense emergency. The re- 
port said further: 

This inadequacy is shown by the fact that 


— 


1A bill passed by Congress on October 4, pro- 
vides for $40,000,000 (see “News of the Month” 
in this issue ).—Eprror. 
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there are now only 36 civil landing areas in the 
United States that are large enough to accom- 
modate all types of military aircraft with safety 
and efficiency in all weather conditions by the 
fact that certain areas of the country which are 
of considerable strategic importance are prac- 
tically devoid of such airports, and by the fact 
that both the Army and Navy will require many 
additional landing areas in the vicinity of their 
new training bases. Funds have been provided 
for a total of 35,000 airplanes for both Army and 
Navy. The Army and Navy together propose to 
place tactical squadrons or training units on ap- 
proximately 90 civil airports in the immediate 
future. The National Guard—when the new 
squadrons recently authorized are established— 
together with existing and proposed Reserve 
units of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps will 
occupy at least 40 of these civil airports. 

As managers you are interested in the dis- 
cussion of specific problems which are certain 
to arise for local government in carrying 
out its important part in preparedness activ- 
ities. In order that municipal officials may 
profit from the experience of other countries 
(and our own experience in the World War), 
and be better able to anticipate these prob- 
lems and to make the probable necessary 
readjustments and otherwise develop solu- 
tions, some of the groups interested in mu- 
nicipal government, including the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, the Civil 
Service Assembly, the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, and the American Mu- 
nicipal Association have undertaken to assist 
in the compilation for your use of checklists 
of functional and general problems. 

The Division of State and Local Co-opera- 
tion is giving assistance to this work. Already 
the passage of the selective service act and 
the national guard mobilization act have 
called for certain local activities, or have 
emphasized immediate problems—problems 
of personnel in particular. A checklist en- 
titled, Emergency Personnel Policies, has 
been prepared, and has been made available 
to members of your Association on request 
to the director. These problems and also 
those of finance and of assessments will be 
discussed in greater detail today, and there 
are many others, such as health and welfare, 
planning, police, training, housing, fire, pub- 
lic works, which will engage your attention. 
This should be, in fact, a session for a dis- 


cussion of all these emerging local govern- 
mental demands and it should be of value 
to all of us in planning. 

The recent experience of British local 
government has provided for us many ex- 
amples of the activities necessarily assumed 
by local government in times of emergency. 

Police officers had to deal with sabotage, 
organize air raid protection, control traffic 
during blackouts. Fire departments estab- 
lished auxiliary corps, equipped new stations, 
and developed emergency water supplies. 

City engineers took over the job of build- 
ing air raid shelters in public places, of 
training demolition and rescue squads, and 
of protecting municipal utilities and other 
property from air raids. 

Welfare programs had to be adjusted to 
the rise in the cost of living. Public housing 
authorities faced new rent collection worries. 
Public health officers, besides mobilizing hos- 
pital and first-aid services, were concerned 
with the spread of diseases which arise from 
population movement and congregation. 

All departments of local government col- 
laborated with the national officials in the 
vast program of evacuation—moving 1,500,- 
000 persons in three days in September, 
1939, and a smaller number in June, 1940. 

A whole series of new duties thrust on 
cities and counties—registration of all civil- 
ians, food rationing, and food ees in 
parks and on vacant land. 

Even the structure of British local gov- 
ernment was modified. The traditional ad- 
ministration by a group of council com- 
mittees was supplanted in some cities by 
a single emergency committee and a con- 
troller, and municipal elections were sus- 
pended by Parliament until after the war. 

The basis of the British grant-in-aid sys- 
tem—that local government must make 
some contribution to each aided activity— 
was abandoned, and many emergency meas- 
ures were financed by 100 per cent grants 
from the national treasury. 

Finance officers are immediately concerned 
with every one of these problems, such as the 
demands for services, the problems of cur- 
tailment of revenues, rise in costs of ma- 
terials and difficulties in borrowing. 
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EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ON MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


United States will bring forth many 

financial problems to American mu- 
nicipalities. The first increased expenditure 
will probably come for police protection. 
We know from past experience that guards 
around municipal water and utility plants 
will be greatly increased and added indus- 
trial protection will be necessary. 

The next and most immediate effect of 
the defense program will be in the personnel 
field. The staff of public offices will ex- 
perience a large turnover. There will occur 
immediately a shortage of skilled help along 
many lines. These things indicate a need for 
staff training so that vacancies which are 
to occur may be filled by competent people. 

The demands of national defense will 
bring pressure to bear for new and expanded 
airports. Where the airports are solely for 
military purposes, the local community 
should not be expected to finance them. 
Nevertheless, pressure will be brought to 
bear on municipalities to do this and they 
should approach the problem carefully. 

Boom towns will appear again just as they 
have in prior eras of rapid expansion. There 
will come again the demands for increased pub- 
lic facilities and their expansion into new sub- 
urban areas. An illustration is the present 
situation in Norfolk, Virginia, as disclosed 
in a letter which came to me this week. It 
reads as follows: “At present the city of 
Norfolk is optimistic as to the effect of the 
defense program. However, I am looking 
ahead several years and wondering what is 
going to happen after it is all over. We are 
in the center of the greatest expansion pro- 
gram ever undertaken. The largest air base 
in the East is under construction at a cost 
of $13,000,000. The purchase of the prop- 
erty took 1,034 acres from our city tax roll. 
A local housing authority has made applica- 
tion for $1,800,000 to build 500 units to 
house government employees on defense 
work at a rental of approximately $16.50 


Tis present defense program of the 


per unit. Upon completion of the defense 
program the project is to be used as a slum 
clearance measure, the city to receive $8,775 
per year for municipal services for 60 years, 
the property to be tax-free; they to build 
their own streets, sewers, and water lines. 
It has been stated that 4,000 units are 
needed here. The government is spending 
large sums for the extension of our water 
lines; also for street pavine leading to their 
operations. Hundreds of new homes are 
under construction and projects of 102 units 
and another of 50 units are in the making. 
All of these activities started almost over 
night with new ones breaking almost every 
day. Just what effect this is going to have 
on our 1941 budget, the preparation of which 
has just started, is difficult to forecast at 
this time. It is expected that the increased 
expenditures will be offset by increases in 
revenue.’ This presents to you rather graph- 
ically the situation that faces one of our 
cities even now. 

Those concerned with finance may also 
anticipate increased costs for materials, sup- 
plies, and wages. Wages will go up in part 
because of the demand for skilled and casual 
labor. The cost of materials and supplies 
will go up because of a mild inflation and 
because of the shortage of certain types of 
materials. Budget makers will need to an- 
ticipate these changes during the coming 
year. 

The enrollment of men in the army will 
present some special problems. There will be 
the usual request for part pay for those who 
enlist in the permanent forces or enter serv- 
ice through the conscription law. In some 
cases these persons will be allowed full pay 
for a month or other period and then partial 
pay during their entire absence. There may 
be a temptation to pay them perhaps more 
than the city can afford while they are ab- 
sent. The exemption from taxation of the 
property of people who are absent on mili- 
tary duty will also arise. All of these things 
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should be met by a firm determination of 
policy in the beginning. 

Capital outlay for public improvements 
will be greatly restricted. This was true dur- 
ing the last war period and has been true in 
Canada in the past few months. Cities may 
do well at this time, then, to consider the 
adoption of a pay-as-you-go policy for pub- 
lic improvements. 

Interest rates on loans will probably go up 
because the federal government will have 
the run of the money market. This should be 
considered in municipal financing and is just 
another reason for the adoption of a pay-as- 
you-go policy. Undoubtedly some expendi- 
tures will be curtailed in order to expand 
others. Public bodies therefore will want to 
exercise due care in the selection of those 
activities which they are going to retain and 
strengthen. It will be a fine opportunity for 
dropping services which are not economically 
or socially justified and the substitution of 
new activities which are more necessary and 
in greater demand. 

The cost of caring for the unemployed 
may be greatly reduced during the coming 
months. A large proportion of those who 
are employable probably will find work in 
connection with the defense program. There- 
fore greater care than usual should be taken 
by relief agencies in examining the relief rolls 
and the proportion of funds spent for so- 
called “administrative expense” should not 
be diminished at this time even though the 
total amount spent for relief is reduced. 

Tax collections will improve because of 
greater business activity and the earnings 
of people who have been idle. However, as- 
sessed valuations in many places will con- 
tinue downward, according to the thought 
of experts on this topic. During the last 
war period, that is subsequent to 1914, as- 
sessed valuations ascended rapidly. This will 
probably not be the case at the present time 
and, except in those communities where new 
building is carried on, to a great extent we 
may anticipate a reduction instead of an 
increase in assessed values. 

Because of increased business activity and 
stimulated tax collections, a spirit of opti- 
mism will be created which will encourage 
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public bodies to spend more money for serv- 
ices, to extend capital outlays, and to go 
into debt. We should try to remember what 
has happened in the past and profit by the 
experience of earlier years and to adopt a 
firm and sound financial policy. If we do 
this, then cities can go ahead in a better way 
with their usual programs when the defense 
program is complete. 

Let us review briefly what has happened 
to the finances of Canadian municipalities 
during the first year of the war. Municipal 
officials have reported to our Association by 
letter telling us many of the things that will 
be of interest and value. The first new ex- 
pense was the protection of public utilities; 
added guards were put on. Some of these 
expenses were overdone at first but now the 
utilities are being protected by civil guards 
and by provincial authorities so that the 
localities do not have to meet the expense. 
Other communities had increased expendi- 
tures for insurance against riot, insurrection, 
and sabotage against their utility properties. 
There has been a demand for low-cost hous- 
ing and for the extension of residential fa- 
cilities in those areas most affected by the 
defense program. Of course, the Canadian 
cities must bear one expense which we do not 
have to suffer. Many of the municipalities 
in Canada sold bonds whose interest and 
principal were payable in New York in Amer- 
ican dollars. These cities have to pay a 
penalty of at least 11 per cent. That is to 
say, a city that has $10,000 payable in New 
York for interest will be required to use 
$11,000 to make this payment. The cost 
spread over all of Canada represents a sub- 
stantial amount. However, Canadian cities 
have put their debt structures in good shape 
and are better able to face war financing 
than they have been. 

The province of Ontario has done some 
forward-looking work with respect to legis- 
lation. It has permitted the issuance of 
callable bonds so that if interest rates go up 
during the present period cities may buy back 
their bonds at a discount, should interest 
rates decline in future years. Legislation 
has also been passed to control patriotic 
grants. These grants are made, as you know, 
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to various patriotic societies and are usually 
made on an emotional instead of an intel- 
lectual basis. In Canada such grants are 
under direct supervision of the provincial 
department and may be given only to or- 
ganizations registered with the national gov- 
ernment. The relief load in 
Canadian cities has been great- 
ly reduced. In 40 typical cities 
of Ontario the cost was reduced 
approximately 45 per cent be- 
tween July 1, 1939 and July 1, 
1940. In some of the communi- 
ties every employable person is 
already off the relief roll. 

The greatest danger to Amer- 
ican municipalities and _ to 
Americans generally is the 
waste of our natural resources. 
We Americans are wasting or 
throwing away the very things 
that European countries are 
fighting over at this time. An- 
other danger comes from undue optimism 
caused by economic activity so that govern- 
ments generally may be inclined toward un- 
due expansion. Another warning along 
opposite lines is the danger that municipali- 
ties will permit their public facilities to run 
down. In many municipalities the public 
facilities are already in bad shape because, 
during the depression years, they have not 
been maintained as they should have been. 
The best policy, of course, will be to main- 
tain public facilities to the utmost and to 
construct new facilities sparingly, doing only 
that type of work which is necessary. 

Government must necessarily be central- 
ized and authority must necessarily be more 
definite during the period of an emergency. 
However, this centralization ought to take 
place in such a way that local government 
will not suffer and will not have been abol- 
ished when the defense program has been 
brought to a conclusion. 

Municipalities, that is to say, cities and 
counties, can plan in advance only if the state 
and national governments determine their 
plans of action first. Therefore, the national 
and state governments need to go ahead so 
that the localities can plan properly. Never- 
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theless, the failure of the superior govern- 
ments to act cannot excuse the local govern- 
ments for being lax with their duties. 

Surely all waste should be eliminated. I 
do not mean that payrolls should be cut, 
but that we should concentrate our resources 
on the things that are neces- 
sary. Vast amounts of relief 
labor are still available in many 
places. The people so available 
should be used on constructive 
works, perhaps those that are 
valuable in so far as the defense 
program is concerned. 

May I warn you against the 
overdevelopment of public fa- 
cilities in those towns which 
are booming because of new in- 
dustries. You should also be 
warned against the overdevel- 
opment of public facilities in 
those communities which thrive 
on wasting assets. I am refer- 
ring to communities which are centered 
around industries such as lumbering, mining, 
and the production of oil. 

The time is surely ripe to enforce tax col- 
lections rigidly. During the past ten years 
amendments have been made to the real 
estate laws in various places making it easier 
for the taxpayers to meet their obligations. 
This has destroyed the feeling that taxes 
must be paid. Surely during the next few 
years this trend should be reversed and tax 
laws should be enforced rigidly. The time 
also seems ripe to encourage the greater use 
of pay-as-you-go policies among municipali- 
ties. If municipalities reduce their debt, then 
when things return more nearly to normal 
they will not be burdened by the payment of 
bonds and interest. This will assist them 
greatly in meeting the unusual conditions 
which will probably follow the vast expendi- 
tures of money. 

We need a national study of the activities 
and revenues of the federal, state, and local 
governments. Congress should appoint a 
special commission with sufficient staff to 
study the work being done by the federal 
government, the state governments, and the 
local governments, and the financial means 
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which each governmental level has at its 
disposal. 

Those of you who are administrators have 
a great responsibility. You need to check 
your organizations to see that responsibility 
is fixed where it should be and to know that 
every person knows his job. You may well 
anticipate the changes that will be coming 
during the following months and be prepared 
to fill the jobs that will necessarily be opened 
because of persons leaving for military train- 
ing. 

Those of you who are leaders in your com- 
munity also should know the needs of all 
units and all governmental activities in your 
area. School districts, road districts, recrea- 
tion departments, and every other organiza- 
tion which usually makes a special plea for 
funds, should be watched carefully both in 
the state and in the locality. The needs of 
all governmental units should be considered 
equally and the money apportioned properly 
according to the relative needs and merits 
of the public organizations. 

Now in closing may I quote an excerpt 
from a talk given not long ago by a public 
official who was deeply concerned with the 
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affairs of a wide area: It expresses so well 
my own feelings that I want to give it here: 
“Our whole system of living is built upon 
the dignity of the individual—upon the be- 
lief that under freedom he will make his best 
contribution to society. For that reason we 
make it a responsibility upon our citizens to 
manage their own affairs of government. For 
example, take our townships and villages — 
there is scarcely an outstanding citizen to be 
found therein who at one time in his life has 
not been a member of a municipal council. 
He serves his term with satisfaction and 
leaves it to others coming on, and so the ex- 
perience of a people grows in the ways of 
self-government. That makes for a tough 
fibre in a democracy and prepares the way 
for it to function in our legislative assem- 
blies and parliaments . . . In all our processes 
of local government we mould and form the 
spirit of a free people. Be sure you do your 
part to nourish that spirit, to maintain the 
confidence of all our people in our ways of 
government; for, believe me, it is that spirit 
and confidence that will drive us through to 
victory over the dark powers that now 
threaten the only way of life for humanity.” 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ON LOCAL TAXATION 
By ALBERT W. NOONAN 


Executive Director, National Association of Assessing Officers, Chicago 


HE speakers before me have very 
I properly emphasized that local govern- 
ment is the real keystone in the struc- 
ture of our democratic nation. Without 
strong local government—and when I say 
local government, I mean government con- 
trolled locally by the citizens which comprise 
it—democracy is beaten at the start and can- 
not survive. Now our nation is embarked 
on a full-blown program of national defense, 
in which it is but natural that we all want 
to do our part and contribute as much as 
we are able. We are filled with patriotic 
fervor, and rightly so. However, I feel im- 
pelled to insert a word of caution, for it is 
in this same patriotic fervor that I see some 
signs of danger. 


Under the cloak of defense or patriotism, 
I have no doubt that cities throughout the 
land will be flooded with requests to do this, 
to do that, to build this, to finance that, and 
so on. These suggestions will probably fall 
into one of several classes. The first is the 
wastebasket class and will include all those 
schemes which on their face are obviously 
harebrained. This may offer a slight prob- 
lem in rubbish disposal, but little else. They 
should never prove to be a matter of great 
concern. 

Suggestions which are eminently worthy 
by themselves may be undertaken by the 
federal or state government and its agencies 
or by the city. The real problem here is one 
of interpretation and decision, for once you 
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have decided that a certain well-conceived 
plan should only be undertaken by the state 
or federal government, if undertaken at all, 
the only thing remaining is to pass the sug- 
gestion along with a note that this idea 
does not belong on your doorstep. 

In another group of sugges- 
tions will be included those 
plans of co-operation that 
should be undertaken by the 
city. Probably some of these 
will not require any expendi- 
ture, but I rather fear that 
most of them will. When they 
do mean expenditure, keep in 
mind the warning posted at all 
railroad crossings “Stop, Look, 
and Listen.” And be sure to do 
a thorough job of looking and 
listening. 

It will be necessary for you 
to keep in mind a number of 
basic facts. Please remember 
that municipal government is primarily 
a housekeeping unit and was never estab- 
lished to protect the lives and property 
of city inhabitants from foreign enemies. 
Secondly, don’t forget that municipal sources 
of revenue are decidedly limited. For the 
most part, you are dependent on the proceeds 
of the property tax, which in many places has 
degenerated into a real estate tax. It is 
equally true that a great many cities are 
extracting from the property tax about all 
the dollars that are extractable. If you are 
managing one of these cities, it simply means 
that if your city undertakes projects or 
services which require any substantial in- 
crease in expenditures, a curtailment of some 
existing services will be inevitable. Such a 
development may conceivably be the proper 
one, but be very sure you don’t step into 
something that will be a source of bitter 
regret and severe headaches a few years 
hence. 

What form will these suggestions take? 
Naturally, that can’t be answered definitely 
at this time, but we can engage in some mild 
speculation. Some may have to do with the 
city’s building airports, together with the 
facilities—such as sewers, water, paving, 
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etc.—to make them serviceable. Others may 
have to do with large increases in fire and 
police protection. Again, there may be sug- 
gestions that the city subsidize the standard 
of living of those called to the armed forces, 


‘that the city sponsor enlarged programs of 


recreation for industrial or en- 
listed personnel to keep up their 
morale, that the city finance 
vocational training programs to 
produce more skilled workers in 
the war industries, that the city 
build bombproof underground 
air raid shelters to house the 
entire population if it ever be- 
comes necessary, that a com- 
plete program of public im- 
provements be installed to 
service newly established war 
industries, military camps, or 
industrial personnel housing 
projects. 

You can imagine a list of such 
ideas. Some of these things are proper, others 
improper. Some should be financed by the fed- 
eral government, others by the state govern- 
ment, and some by local government. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that each sug- 
gestion should be seen clearly in all its rami- 
fications and implications. Your patriotism, 
no matter how brightly it burns, must be 
tempered with realism. You are American 
citizens, but you are also managers of city 
governments, and in a very real sense your 
actions and recommendations made today 
and in the immediate future may determine 
how well you have discharged your cus- 
todianship of the keystone of the democratic 
structure—local government. 

Lest what I have said be completely nega- 
tive, permit me to point out that there will 
be many obvious opportunities to co-operate 
in the national defense where there will be 
little or no strain on your judgment. A 
very clear case occurs to me at the moment. 
It happened in San Francisco a short time 
ago. The Navy wanted to know all about 
the small watercraft located along the shores 
of northern California—so a representative 
dropped in to see the assessor of San Fran- 
cisco, a very logical place to go. A plan was 
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worked out to set up a master file of all 
watercraft owned by persons living in San 
Francisco or in any of the seven counties 
north of it along the coast. This plan could 
not be placed in effect without an additional 
appropriation to take care of additional per- 
sonnel, records, filing equipment, etc. How- 
ever, as these watercraft were also taxable 
property, little difficulty was experienced in 
getting the necessary funds. On its part, 
the Navy will turn over to the assessor such 
information as it may possess and will see 
that the records in other agencies, such as the 
office of customs, will also be made available. 
As a result, there will soon be on file in the 
San Francisco assessor’s office a description 
of every vessel in these seven counties, to- 
gether with the value of the boats, the names 
of the owners, and even whether the owner is 
a citizen or an alien. This record will be 
available to the Navy, to the assessor of San 
Francisco, and to the assessors in the other 
counties. The Navy benefits by having the 
information concentrated in one place, and 
the local governments benefit by having their 
tax bases considerably increased. 

This is just one example. An investigation 
would undoubtedly disclose numerous others. 
For instance, there are thousands of records 
maintained by local governments which con- 
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tain a plethora of information useful in the 
defense program. These include the vital 
statistics, police records, inventory of indus- 
tries and business establishments, location 
of power plants, water reservoirs, distribut- 
ing lines of utilities, condition of pavements, 
bridges and weights they can stand, etc. When 
it comes simply to providing information 
which is already in its files, there is a large 
field of useful co-operation by local govern- 
ment. We can co-operate in the educational 
field by putting more stress on the teaching of 
the nature and meaning of our democratic gov- 
ernment. We can be more vigilant in our 
health measures to prevent the outbreak of 
epidemics. Many more of these obvious 
measures of co-operation will occur to you. 

In conclusion, I again wish to repeat that 
we should render to Caesar the things which 
are Caesar’s. As municipal government ad- 
ministrators, we must logically support the 
program for the defense of this nation against 
all enemies, both foreign and domestic. In 
doing so, however, let us not forget that there 
are limitations to what local governments can 
or should do and always bear in mind that 
the preservation of the stability and in- 
tegrity of local government is almost as es- 
sential to the defense of democracy as any 
other measure. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ON 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL POLICIES 


By DAVID L. ROBINSON, JR. 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


S city managers you have immediate 
problems in determining policies with 
regard to those of your employees and 

officials who may be called into military 
service. Some of you have already canvassed 
your personnel and have determined how 
many men are subject to call as guardsmen 
or as reserve officers and how many will be 
subject to the draft. If you have not taken 
such action, I urge you to do so at once. 
Such a canvass is essential to a determination 
of proper personnel policies to be followed 


in your own local jurisdiction." 

I think you may not realize that the first 
call for men this year will be only the be- 
ginning. The men who may be called this 
year as national guardsmen or as reserve offi- 
cers or who may make up the first contingent 
of the draft are only the first of many who 


1A suggestive list of the personnel problems 
raised by the present emergency is presented in 
Emergency Personnel Policies, issued by the 
American Municipal Association and the Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
September, 1940. 10pp. 25 cents. 
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will be called into the military services. We 
are beginning a new period, and it is prob- 
able that we are going to have compulsory 
military service for many years to come. 
We shall be drafting men from 21 to 36 years 
of age (or from some similar age group) 


for a number of years before we 
reach the point where men can 
be taken into training upon 
leaving school and before they 
have entered upon employment 
either public or private. Conse- 
quently, you have the problem 
of determining local policies 
with regard to a program in 
which for a number of years 
men will be inducted into the 
military service from their reg- 
ular occupations. Your local 
policies should make allowance 
for the long-term point of view 
that is evidently to be appro- 
priate. 

The canvass that you make of your per- 
sonnel and the policies which are established 
by your city should take into consideration 
the provisions of the conscription and Na- 
tional Guard mobilization acts and the ad- 
ministrative policies of national authorities 
and local selection boards. The National 
Guard Act provides that men below the 
rank of captain, with dependents, may resign 
not later than 20 days after the date of their 
entry into active military service. This 
same provision is made with respect to re- 
serve officers and reserve enlisted men. Cap- 
tains or those above the rank of captain, with 
or without dependents, must go when called. 
Members of these units may, however, resign 
before being ordered to duty. While national 
guardsmen will be called to service, attempts 
are being made to secure sufficient reserve 
officers through a volunteer process, but I 
think all reserve officers will eventually be 
called. 

What are you going to do about those 
men in your employ who are called—what 
will you do about their pay, about filling 
their positions? Some employees of munici- 
pal governments will no doubt be exempted 
from compulsory service because their posi- 
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tions in municipal government will be con- 
sidered essential in relation to national de- 
fense. It may be possible for you to make 
representations to officials administering the 
mobilization acts in behalf of certain posi- 
tions you feel are indispensable. If this is to 
be the case, you should deter- 
mine if any such positions exist 
in your service and you should 
plan to make the proper repre- 
sentations. 

Some cities and some states 
have already taken steps in re- 
gard to the pay of men called 
into service. The New York 
City Civil Service Commission 
has announced that a guards- 
man or other employee called 
into military service will receive 
his city salary for the first 30 
days of ordered duty and there- 
after will receive the difference 
between his military compensa- 
tion and his regular city salary. Other cities, 
while not granting allowances so liberal as 
New York City’s, have made concessions re- 
lating to vacation and sick leaves, seniority, 
and pension rights. What will your policy 
be? If you have not yet determined what 
it shall be, I urge you to do so at once. 

How are you going to protect the jobs of 
employees called to duty? How are you going 
to fill the positions of these employees? Sev- 
eral cities have already made provision that 
positions vacated by city employees for de- 
fense work will be available to them upon 
their return. But constitutional or charter 
provisions may even have to be changed if 
this guarantee is to be made reasonably and 
decently. The Illinois Constitution requires 
the resignation of state officers who hold 
federal positions, and it has been ruled that 
acceptance of office in the National Guard 
when the Guard is ordered into active service 
by the President means the resignation of the 
state office. There is, however, a legal dif- 
ference between public officers and public 
employees, and the public employee (who 
simply acts for his principal) need not resign. 
What, if any, are the legal restrictions in 
your jurisdiction? 
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I am sure that none of you wants to penal- 
ize your men who go into service by virtue 
of conscription. I think you must determine 
now that you are going to take them back 
when their training period has ended. I think 
that period will be only a year for the first 
group. However, all sorts of problems will 
arise during that year. What about promo- 
tional opportunities for these men while they 
are gone, pay raises, or retirement privileges? 
What if they are injured in military service 
—what happens to their retirement benefits? 
What happens to the contributory pension 
funds when these employees are not con- 
tributing and yet continue to build up bene- 
fits? 

You will also have the problem of re- 
placements—of filling positions vacated by 
employees called into service. How will you 
go about getting a person to take an em- 
ployee’s place for a year? Will you be able 
to time recruitment drives, examinations, 
and appointments to anticipate the departure 
of permanent employees? Will you use any 
volunteers in the municipal service? What 
will you do with a temporary or emergency 
employee when the regular employee re- 
turns from his military assignment? Are 
you going to look upon the temporary em- 
ployee as merely filling a job for one year and 
that he will be through at the end of that 
year? If so, you will probably not get per- 
sonnel as good as you would wish. 

In replacing employees, I think there are 
several sources of prospective emergency 
personnel. You might consider whether they 
should be replaced with women, who are not 
subject to call, with persons above the age 
limits subject to call, or possibly with per- 
sons who have dependents and are not likely 
to be drafted or to go into military service. 
Entrance standards may be liberalized in 
several ways. Retired employees may con- 
ceivably be brought back into service. Vet- 
erans may be utilized, particularly in law 
enforcement work. Consideration should 
most certainly be given to the possibility of 
effecting a better distribution of present em- 
ployees. A liberal policy with reference to 
interdepartmental transfer of employees can 
be developed to facilitate a more effective 
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use of municipal personnel. 

These problems affecting municipal per- 
sonnel in relation to our national defense 
program are important ones and should re- 
ceive prompt consideration. You should sit 
down and canvass your own situation. Look 
over personnel records to decide what is 
likely to happen to each employee and de- 
velop a program fitting your own conditions. 
But don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
your program need meet only a current 
mobilization effort. We are going to be en- 
gaged in an expanded defense program for 
some time to come, and we should make our 
plans accordingly. 

There are other personnel questions which 
you will want to consider—questions not re- 
lating directly to the men who will leave the 
city service for compulsory military service 
or to the positions they will vacate. They 
may be concerned with problems such as the 
handling of present or prospective employees 
who are committed to subversive doctrines 
or the adjustments that may have to be 
made in salary and wage scales to fit into 
a changing national economy. Or, again, 
they may be concerned with recruiting per- 
sonnel to new positions that develop in your 
city as a result of some particular phase of 
the defense program, or with the need for 
additional personnel or the more effective use 
of present personnel to provide services 
called for by expanded industrial or military 
programs in your area. 

The handling of cases of employees who 
will ask leave for noncompulsory military 
service presents some special problems that 
relate directly to the importance and quality 
of local governmental services. What is to be 
your policy with respect to demands for 
trained personnel of the federal and state gov- 
ernments and of other local jurisdictions, of 
nonpublic emergency organizations, and of 
industry. Present personnel policies and 
present wage scales in your own city may 
be important factors in encouraging or dis- 
couraging your employees to seek positions 
in defense capacities. 

We of course want to co-operate with those 
governmental and private agencies engaged 
in the defense program, and there is a tend- 
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ency for many of us who are not in Wash- 
ington to wonder if we should not go to 
Washington or into the military service. 
Perhaps some of your employees have been 
offered or have accepted positions in Wash- 
ington. I am deeply concerned about the 
movement out of local government into emer- 
gency activities of the cream of the local 
governmental personnel. Many municipal 
employees, particularly those on federal civil 
service eligible lists, will be offered positions 
in the defense program. 

But local government must go on. Local 
government is a vital part of the defense 
machinery. I would encourage you to urge 
your employees to consider such offers from 
all possible angles, and to stay home and 
tend to their knitting rather than to accept 
a position of truly less importance than they 
now occupy merely because the tendered 
work happens to be in agencies directly as- 
sociated with the national defense program. 
The best defense, after all, is defense on 
all fronts, and effective local government is 
not the least of these. 

Finally, in relation to your personnel prob- 
lems and the national defense program, let 
me say that I think training is going to be 
more important than it has ever been before 
—training of municipal employees not only 
for normal duties but also for extraordinary 
activities. Local governments in England 
have found themselves affected in an amaz- 
ing variety of ways by the British defense 


*Epiror’s Note: For phases of the relation- 
ship of the British defense program to local 
government, see The British Defense Program and 
Local Government, by Don K. Price and James 
L. Sundquist. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 55pp. 75 


cents. 


programs.” Their municipal personnel has 
had to be prepared for all sorts of duties. In 
addition, there have been the problems of 
training emergency employees, replacements, 
and volunteers. All of these fires that are 
started by bombs in London right now are 
being fought almost entirely by volunteer 
civilian fire fighters. They are trained for 
perhaps two years for their jobs. They 
devoted considerable time and attention to 
this training, and they are, I hear, doing an 
excellent job. There are all sorts of ways 
in which your own employees may need to 
be trained. Disaster plans and the training 
of employees in duties to which they may be 
assigned by disaster plans should be taken 
into consideration. We have talked about 
hurricanes and fires, but disaster plans take 
on a new meaning under present conditions. 
We are not going to be in war right away, 
if at all. But we shall be concerned, I am 
sure, with a large amount of sabotage and 
we shall have to protect our water supplies 
and our power plants and all of our essential 
services. We shall have to train our em- 
ployees in the protection of these facilities 
and guard against dangers that have never 
confronted us before. 

In conclusion, I would urge that you make 
every effort to view your personnel problems 
as a whole and in relationship to all financial 
and operating phases of governmental serv- 
ice and operations. No factor in personnel 
administration can be isolated from its neigh- 
bors, nor can personnel policies be adopted 
in a vacuum. We all recognize that per- 
sonnel actions are reflected directly in the 
financial structure of the governmental juris- 
diction and in the efficiency of its operating 
services. 
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Defense Councils Set Up in 30 States 
and 500 Cities 


HIRTY states and over 500 municipal- 

ities have appointed councils of defense, 
most of the state councils following closely 
the pattern suggested in the memorandum of 
August 2 sent by the Council of National 
Defense to the governors of the several 
states. The Division of State and Local Co- 
operation of the Council of National Defense 
is headed by Frank Bane, executive director 
of the Council of State Governments, and 
Daniel W. Hoan, who was mayor of Mil- 
waukee for 24 years, has been appointed 
associate director. This Division serves as 
a channel of communication between the De- 
fense Council and the state and local coun- 
cils of defense throughout the country, and 
assists states and cities which have decided 
to establish defense councils in organizing 
along proper and orderly lines. 

Many cities have recently adopted ordi- 
nances providing for leaves of absence for 
municipal employees called into the emer- 
gency service, including Bridgeport, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Flint, Miami, San Francisco, 
Portland (Oregon), and Evanston (Illinois). 
City employees called into such service have 
generally been assured of their seniority and 
pension rights and various arrangements have 
been made for payment of salaries. Evans- 
ton, for example, provides that for three 
months the city will pay such employees the 
difference between the compensation received 
in military service and their present salaries, 
with a limit of $150 a month as a total 
which any person may receive from both 
sources. Portland, Oregon, has a similar pro- 
vision and the city will pay up to $200 a 
month difference. Portland will maintain a 
register to provide complete historical data 
on all employees granted leaves of absence 
for defense service. A Los Angeles ordinance 
provides that if the period of emergency 
service is in excess of one year, written ap- 
plication for an extension must be made. 

Governor Lehman of New York State re- 
cently requested the mayors of cities and the 
county boards of supervisors to organize 
local defense councils to co-operate with the 
state council of defense. The Governor re- 
quested that industry and labor be repre- 


sented on each local defense council and sug- 
gested that persons in private life, as well as 
officials, be named. County boards were 
asked to name on the council persons familiar 
with public health problems. Activities in 
which local defense councils may function 
were outlined by the governor as co-operation 
with the police co-ordination plan, protection 
of water supplies, aid in vocational training 
for defense, stimulation of private business 
and industrial training, aid in obtaining 
utilization of all possible channels of manu- 
facturing to make defense preparations as 
widespread as possible, dissemination of in- 
formation concerning selective military serv- 
ice, co-operation with the state health com- 
mission. Names of the members of the local 
defense boards are to be filed at the state 
capitol. In New Jersey the state Defense 
Council has issued an Official Municipal Plan 
of Defense which suggests the appointment 
of local defense councils and the making of 
surveys of community production resources. 
The manual also suggests surveys of local 
employee-employer relations and community 
drives for interesting persons to undertake 
special training in the various fields of voca- 
tional education. 

A number of cities have. made plans for 
guarding against sabotage in industrial plants 
and at municipal utility plants and bridges. 
In Duluth the police act as instructors in 
training watchmen in all industrial plants 
within a 75-mile area. The director of safety 
of Philadelphia has announced plans for 
special instruction of more than one-third of 
the local police personnel in handling sab- 
otage. The Chicago police department has 
listed 674 vulnerable points throughout the 
city for protection against sabotage, such as 
bridges and canals, ports and wharves, light 
and power plants, armories, and waterworks. 
New York City and Newark will soon have 
“bomb taxis” to carry packages suspected of 
being infernal machines out of the danger 
area. State and local law enforcement officers 
and industrial plant and public utility execu- 
tives can obtain from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation a manual on protective meas- 
ures against sabotage. This manual is con- 
fidential, each copy must be registered, and 
it remains government property. 
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Congress Provides Funds for Improv- 
ing Public Airports 


ian houses of Congress on October 4 
passed the supplemental civil functions 
bill which carries an appropriation of $40,- 
000,000 for the construction and improve- 
ment of publicly owned and operated air- 
ports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. These funds are “for the construc- 
tion, improvement, and repair of not to ex- 
ceed 250 public airports and other public 
landing areas, determined by the Adminis- 
trator, with the approval of a board com- 
posed of the Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, and Secretary of Commerce, to 
be necessary for national defense, including 
areas essential for safe approaches and in- 
cluding the acquisition of land.” 
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Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, November 13 to 15. Execu- 
tive Director, Earl D. Mallery, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MunicipAL LEAGUE—Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, November 18 to 20. 
Executive Secretary, Alfred Willoughby, 299 
Broadway, New York. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW 
Orricers—Washington, D. C., December 5 
to 7. Executive Director, John A. McIntire, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PuBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION—Chicago, Illinois, December 29- 
30. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











MunicipaAL Pusiic RELATIONS: A Suc- 
GESTED PROGRAM FOR IMPROVING RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE Pus.tic. By Elton D. 
Woolpert. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. SOpp. $1.00. 

This report suggests, in broad outline, just 
what is involved in a public relations program 
and illustrates with numerous suggestions specific 
devices or practices which have been found use- 
ful. Efficiency and economy are not the only 
criteria of a good public servant. 


GOVERNMENTAL Cost AccouNTING. By Carl 
W. Tiller. Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1940. 78pp. $1.00. 

This pioneer study suggests techniques in de- 
termining costs of labor, materials, and equip- 
ment, and discusses indirect costs, measurement 
and reporting of work, standard costs, and cost 
reports. It also discusses accounting procedures 
and the measurement of work for selected mu- 
nicipal functions. 


EMERGENCY PERSONNEL PoLiciEs: A 
CHECKLIST OF ITEMS WHICH MIGHT BE 
CONSIDERED BY STATES AND LocAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS. American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the Civil Service Assembly, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 10pp. 25 cents. 
This checklist will guide municipal officials in 

anticipating some of the personnel problems 

arising as a result of the national defense pro- 
gram, such as the formulation of policy relating 
to employees leaving for emergency service. 


MuNIcIPAL RECREATION ADMINISTRATION. 
Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
September, 1940. 466pp. (Available only 
as correspondence course, $25.) 

This volume has been prepared for those who 
are in responsible administrative positions in 
recreation departments and for subordinates 
who want to prepare themselves for manage- 
ment positions. Emphasis has been placed upon 
the broad principles of good recreation admin- 
istration. 




















Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 


wo Rivers, WIsconsin (10,083). City 

Manager. E. J. Donnelly, city manager for 
over 12 years, has resigned to accept a position 
with the United States Bureau of the Budget. 
The city council seeks applications from men 
with previous city-manager experience. The city 
owns the water and electric utilities, all ceme- 
teries, municipal hospital, and library and recrea- 
tion building. Salary range, $3,500 to $4,500 at 
start. Council expects to make an appointment 
quite soon; applications should be sent to John 
P. Hoffman, Jr., city clerk. 

HARTFORD, VERMONT (4,888). City Manager. 
The town of Hartford (post office White River 
Junction) recently adopted the manager plan 
of government as provided in an enabling act. 


No utilities are owned by the town. Salary, 
$3,500 to $4,000. Applications may be sent to 
Donald Renehan, chairman, board of selectmen, 
White River Junction, Vermont. 

BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT (4,500). Town 
Manager. The town manager plan, adopted at 
the town meeting on September 25, will become 
effective on January 1 when the new board of 
finance takes office. The state enabling act 
provides that the town manager “shall have 
practical and technical knowledge of road and 
bridge building and shall be appointed for a 
term of three years.” In addition, the finance 
board desires that applicants shall have previous 
manager experience. Salary, $3,000. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Charles Pendleton, chair- 
man, board of finance. 








Second Printing, Revised, Up to the Minute 


P. R—THE KEY TO DEMOCRACY 


BY GEORGE H. HALLETT, JR. 


First issued in the autumn of 1937, the large original printing of this authoritative 
book has been exhausted. A new edition, revised to include the most recent accom- 
plishments and experiences with this method of electing legislative bodies, is now 


going to press. 


In 180 understandable, popularly-written pages, the book shows why the foremost 


students of the democratic processes hail Proportional Representation as a great 
potential safeguard of the democratic system . . . how it prevents the extinction of 
minorities, how it curbs gerrymandering and other tools of bossism, why spoils 
politicians fear it, why it restores our weakened faith in popular self-government. 


Price: 25 cents (cash or stamps with order). Write for quantity prices. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


299 Broadway New York City 
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